A  SEMI.MONTHIY  lEPOIT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issnes 

Attempts  to  broaden  sonrces  of  revenne 

■  for  education  and  other  services  find  many  states 
I  cracking  down  on  sales  tax  exemptions.  The  Walt 
Street  Journal  (Oct.  5)  reports.  The  sales  tax,  imposed 
by  34  states,  is  the  states’  largest  single  revenue  source, 

firoducing  nearly  25Jf  of  the  entire  tax  take  at  the  state 
evel.  Se\'eral  sales-tax  states  in  the  last  few  years  have 
extended  the  tax  to  \ariou.s  kinds  of  services,  such  as 
the  rental  of  hotel  rooms  and  car  repairs, 
f  The  nation’s  newest  state,  Hawaii,  offers  another 
;  example  of  how  to  maintain  adequate  state  revenues. 

[Hawaii  has  the  most  simplified  and  streamlined  gov- 
emm('ntal  and  fiscal  structure  of  all  the  states.  For 
example,  the  state  has  only  two  levels  of  government 
i  —  the  state  and  four  counties.  A  report  issued  by  Gov. 
f  William  F.  Quinn  points  out  that  “no  state  has  so  few 
I  units  of  local  government  .  .  .  with  no  school  districts, 
I  no  townships,  no  separate  municipalities  to  lew  taxes 
or  incur  debt.”  These  are  the  prime  reasons  for  the 
itate’s  sound  investment  and  financial  progress. 

Education  for  the  1980n  will  be  the  subject 
I  of  a  guide  being  drawn  up  by  60  New  York  metropoli- 
^tan  superintendents  in  cooperation  with  Teacners 
j  College,  Columbia  University.  The  guide,  expected  to 
^  be  ready  by  1965,  will  consider  all  phases  of  operating 
U  school  system  —  from  the  selection  of  teachers  to 
Imcthods  of  financing.  As  the  first  phiise,  a  nine-man 
[  group  is  studying  five  basic  issues: 

’  •  Should  the  school  develop  the  academic  or  non- 

I  academic  talents  of  students? 

•  Should  the  school  emphasize  up-to-the-minute 
iiubject  matter  or  general  techniques  for  learning? 

•  Should  the  school  teach  vocabulary,  facts,  defini- 
I  tions  and  formulas  or  the  relationship  between  general 
;  knowledge  and  types  of  thinking? 
i  •  Should  instruction  be  on  an  individual  or  ma.ss 
'basis? 

I  •  Is  reading  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  means  of 
^learning  or  are  there  other  equally  effective  means  of 
?  communicating  knowledge? 

[  Prof.  Paul  R.  Mort,  who  originated  the  idea  of  the 
Ittnusiial  study,  said  the  answers  to  these  five  basic 


questions  might  alter  present  concepts  of  financing 
e<lucation. 

Science  and  mathematics  teaching  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  was  recently  criticized 
by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear  physicist  who 
playetl  an  important  role  in  developing  the  hydrogen 
lx)mb.  He  blamed  unimaginative  instruction  for  a 
large  part  of  the  “loss”  of  outstanding  students  to  other 
less  demanding  fields.  Science  and  mathematics  courses 
are  too  frequently  taught  as  dull  exercises  in  funda¬ 
mentals  rather  than  as  intellectual  adventures  and  so 
“fall  short  of  the  spirit  of  the  subject,”  he  said.  Dr. 
Teller  suggested  that  higher  mathematics  and  science 
be  taught  to  pupils  at  the  age  of  10  or  11.  He  also 
urged  that  “honors”  be  granted  to  teachers  whose 
teaching  produced  superior  students. 

Another  textbook  publishing  mei*ger  was 

aimounced  this  month.  The  Meredith  Publishing  Co. 
will  acquire  Appleton-Century -Crofts  Inc.  Specializing 
in  textbooks,  Appleton  is  one  of  the  oldest  publishing 
houses  in  the  country.  Meredith  has  not  been  in  the 
l>ook  field.  Its  principle  publishing  ventures  are  the 
magazine  Better  Homes  6-  Gardens  and  Successful 
Farminff. 

Two  other  major  developments  in  recent  textbook 
publishing: 

—  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  sent  a  letter 
to  100  textbook  publishers  asking  for  “substantial  re- 
\  ision”  in  modern  world  history  texts  to  correct  “seri¬ 
ous  deficiencies  in  textbook  treatments  of  Nazi  atroci¬ 
ties  against  minority  groups.” 

—  A  “common  Bible”  is  being  prepared  by  a  team  of 
Protestant,  Jewish  and  Catholic  scholars  for  use  as 
a  reader  in  public  schools.  The  joint  translation  will 
come  out  in  30  paperback  volumes  between  Jan.,  1962 
and  1966.  Doubleday  &  Co.  will  publish  the  work. 

Tnition  fees  charged  for  summer  s«chool 

sessions  in  more  than  30  Connecticut  schools  were 
recently  found  to  be  illegal  by  the  state’s  attorney 
general.  He  ruled  that  summer  sessions  are  extensions 
of  the  regidar  public  school  service  and  therefore  must 
be  conducted  without  cost  to  parents. 
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•  Administration 

How  con  a  marking  system  provide  needed 
incentive  on  the  part  of  students,  adequate  conununi- 
cation  to  parents  and  at  the  same  time  uphold  rigorous 
academic  standards,  asks  Morton  Alpem  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Clearing  House.  He  asks  further:  “What  charac¬ 
teristics  should  a  marking  system  possess?  And  is  only 
one  mark  on  the  report  card  suflRcient  to  resolve  the 
perplexing  goals  underlining  these  questions?” 

The  answer  to  the  dilemma,  in  Alpern  s  opinion,  is 
to  give  the  student  two  ratings  in  each  subject.  The 
teacher  would  provide  two  grades:  One  for  achieve¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  student’s  performance,  and  the 
other  emphasizing  effort  or  achievement  based  upon 
the  student’s  potential  ability  to  perform  up  to  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  standards. 

These  two  criteria,  with  similar  scales,  would  allow 
for  more  objectivity  by  the  teacher  and  would  be  more 
meaningful  to  parent,  student  and  college.  In  the  long 
run,  teachers  should  be  able  to  spend  less  time  in  re¬ 
cording  grades  because  the  emotional  factors  in  the 
rating  dilemma  can  be  more  easily  resolved. 

The  school  staff  that  utilizes  this  idea,  Alpem  con¬ 
cludes,  would  have  to  accept  its  meaning  as  well.  If 
teachers  are  not  made  aware  of  the  reason  for  having 
both  grades  in  the  same  form,  i.e.,  alphabetical  letters, 
they  may  unwittingly  sabotage  the  intent. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Planning  Your  School  Building  Dollar,  by  Carl  II.  Stautz. 
Chilton  Co.,  Book  Div.,  56th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  PhUadelphui 
39.  119pp.  $2.75.  (A  simple  explanation  of  how  school  boards, 
superintendents  and  architects  can  work  out  exact  costs  for  « 
jyroposed  school  plant.  Discusses  school  hoard  and  citizens’ 
committee  responsibilities,  architects,  estimation  of  requirements, 
cost  estimatinfi,  over-  vs.  under-design,  etc.  Author  is  an 
architect  who  has  designed  over  150  schools.) 


•  Schoaig  and  the  Public 

If  a  stndent  doesn’t  want  to  learn,  take  a 
look  at  his  homelife,  advises  Mrs.  S.  D.  Brovvn,  Jr.,  in 
the  September  North  Carolina  Education.  A  former 
teacher,  now  a  parent,  Mrs.  Brown  suggests  that  what 
is  really  wrong  with  the  nation’s  schools  is  the  parents’ 
lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Parents  have  allowed  themselves  to  take  the  public 
school  system  so  for  granted,  that  whenever  they  be¬ 
come  vaguely  dissatisfied  enough  to  discuss  it  with 
friends  the  classic  question  is,  “Why  doesn’t  some¬ 
body  do  something  about  it?”  And  then  the  parent 
lapses  into  apathy. 

What  parents  really  can  do  is  to  encourage  their 


children  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  going 
to  school.  Mrs.  Brown  recommends  that  parents  can 
help  the  public  schools  by: 

( 1 )  Insisting  that  children  treat  their  teachers  with 
proper  respect.  Courtesy  and  politeness  should  be 
taught  at  home. 

(2)  Trying  to  awaken  in  the  student  a  desire,  a 
hunger,  even,  for  learning.  Help  him  to  see  how  he’s 
wasting  his  time  and  talents  when  he  does  anything 
but  his  best. 

(3)  Being  interested  in  the  child,  really  interested. 
Don’t  bnish  him  aside  when  he’s  trying  to  tell  you 
something  important  to  him.  If  you  aren’t  interested 
in  his  ideas,  why  should  he  knock  himself  out  studying 
hard? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Schools  of  Tomorrow  —  Today,  by  Arthur  D.  Morse.  Doubleday 
and  Co.,  575  Madison  Ace.,  N.  Y.  22.  Paper.  191pp.  $1.50. 
(A  report  on  teaching  experiments  in  nine  school  systems. 
Describes  work  with  team  teaching,  teacher  aides,  ETV,  an 
ungraded  elementary  school,  a  program  for  the  gifted  and  an 
experimental  program  for  improving  curriculum  in  a  rural 
nonconsolidated  high  school.  Compiled  for  the  N.  Y.  State 
Education  Department.) 


•  The  Profession 

Professional  status  for  teachers  must  start 
with  the  teachers  themselves.  Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Trump  re¬ 
cently  told  a  conference  of  the  Illinois  Secondary 
School  Principals  Association.  He  said  that  many 
teachers  “apparently  regard  their  work  as  more  of  a 
job  than  a  profession.  Many  do  not  belong  to  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  or  take  part  in  professional  ac¬ 
tivities.  Much  must  be  done  first  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  teachers  a  self-image  of  a  professional  person.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  communities  will  have  to  be  educated  to  this 
point  of  view.  The  second  will  follow  the  first  almost 
automatically.  The  first  efforts  must  be  within  the  pro¬ 
fession  itself.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Higher  standards  for  elementary  school 

teachers  in  New  York  State  probably  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  near  future.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the 
state  education  commissioner,  recently  disclosed  that 
he  would  appoint  a  study  group  to  recommend  new 
and  undoubtedly  higher  standards  for  state  teaching 
certificates.  This  would  be  the  first  study  in  more  tlian 
20  years. 
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PThe  Commissioner  said  the  department  was  working 
on  a  plan  to  enable  “unusually  capable  persons  with 
demonstrated  ability”  to  become  public  school  teachers 
even  though  they  did  not  meet  the  usual  requirements 
for  certifications.  Although  the  Commissioner  declined 
to  predict  what  changes  there  might  be  in  certification 
requirements,  he  said  that  “I  would  think  that  the 
present  emphasis  on  a  strong  liberal  arts  education 
would  extend  downward”  to  include  future  elementary 
school  teachers. 

Teaching  may  become  a  new  career  for 

retired  military  personnel.  Under  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Texas  A.  and  M. 
College  will  launch  in  June,  1961,  the  first  program  to 
train  retired  military  personnel  as  high  school  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Middleton,  director  of  the  program,  said. 
“All  branches  of  the  military  services  have  been  en¬ 
couraging  their  men  to  consider  teaching  as  a  second 
career.  We  will  give  preference  to  those  men  who  are 
retiring  or  who  have  retired,  who  are  under  47  years 
old,  and  who  hold  baccalaureate  degrees  with  the 
emphasis  on  science  or  mathematics.”  The  course  will 
last  15  months. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

1961-62  Teacher  Exchange  Opixjrtunities  (Under  the  Intenu- 
tional  Educational  Exchange  Program.)  HEW.  U.  S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  39pp.  Apply.  (Lists  all 
overseas  openings,  requirements  for  po.sitions,  types  of  exchange 
arrangements,  when  and  where  to  apply.  Elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  t'unior  college  levels.) 


•  The  Eicarner 


The  relationship  between  giftedness  in  an 

intellectual  sense  and  success  in  adult  life  is  often 
overlooked  by  teachers  and  parents,  states  Lawrenct* 
C.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Re¬ 
porting  on  recent  research  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Commissioner  Derthick  said  that 
teachers  “emphasize  (jualities  such  as  emotional  sta¬ 
bility  and  social  skills  as  being  better  predictors  of 
adult  success  than  a  high  I.  Q.  or  good  marks  in  school. 
This  attitude  is  reflected  by  the  gifted  children  them¬ 
selves  who  do  not  see  how  the  utilization  of  their 
unusual  intellectual  abilities  is  related  to  success  in 
later  life.  The  children  aspire  to  the  qualities  which 
their  parents  and  teachers  associate  with  success  in 
adult  life.” 

The  Commissioner  also  reported  that  “current  test¬ 
ing  programs  tend  to  overlook  the  creative  child. 
Some  teachers  seem  to  prefer  the  highly  intelhgent 
rather  than  the  highly  creative  student.  In  fact,  the 
highly  intelligent  student,  who  is  likely  also  to  be 
more  conforming,  is  at  present  more  acceptable  than 
is  the  highly  creative,  and  probably  less-conforming, 
student. 

“The  average  classroom  teacher,  faced  with  the  need 
to  instruct  simultaneously  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
usually  has  been  inclined  to  stress  convergent  thinidng 


which  lu’rives  at  one  ‘right’  answer.  However,  we  must 
also  provide  the  conditions  which  will  help  teachers 
to  encourage  divergent  thinking  —  the  type  of  mental 
activity  which  spells  resoimcefulness  in  meeting  our 
problems.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  may  unintentionally 
force  our  schools  to  produce  primarily  the  ‘Organiza¬ 
tion  Man’  who  seeks  to  conform  and  to  lose  the  ‘Minute 
Man’  who  dares  to  be  different  as  did  his  ancestors.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Creating  Better  Social  Climate  in  the  Classroom,  by  Edson 
Caldwml.  Fearon  Publishers,  2263  Union  St.,  San  Francisco. 
76pp.  Paper.  Ulus.  (Detailed  discussion  of  sociometric  devices 
—  sociogram,  matrix,  cluster,  target,  rainbow  and  composite 
rainbow.  Gives  instructions  for  use,  interpretation  of  results 
and  follow-up  activities.  Us^l  reference  for  guidance  coun- 
.selor  or  classroom  teacher  interested  in  grouping  a  class.) 


•  Curriculum 


If  you  can^t  beat  tbem,  join  tbem,  might  be 
one  way  to  sum  up  an  experiment  being  tried  by 
Junior  High  School  64  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pupils  at  the 
school  can  earn  special  credit  by  watching  television 
at  home,  provided  they  tune  in  on  programs  suggested 
by  the  school.  Principal  Jacob  Landers  explains,  “The 
children  will  watch  television  anyway.  I  feel  that  it’s 
important  to  teach  them  the  best  way  to  use  television 
—  by  being  selective.” 

To  help  guide  the  choice,  a  faculty  member  draws 
up  a  weekly  list  indicating  programs  of  special  interest 
to  teachers.  The  programs  are  listed  by  subject  areas, 
and  teachers  are  asked  to  assign  for  home  viewing 
broadcasts  that  fit  in  with  the  curriculum.  For  example, 
the  presidential  candidates’  debates  were  “mandatory” 
for  all  children  in  the  6th  through  9th  grades. 

Notes  have  been  sent  home  with  the  children  ex¬ 
plaining  to  parents  the  significance  of  the  programs  and 
asking  that  the  children  be  allowed  to  watch.  This  is 
sometimes  necessary,  Mr.  Landers  explained,  because 
parents  or  older  children  in  the  family  may  prefer  to 
see  a  program  on  another  channel.  When  school  work 
is  involved,  however,  families  are  usually  cooperative, 
he  said. 

IVewspapers  arc  used  as  teaebing  devices 

not  only  in  English  and  social  studies  classes  but  in 
virtually  every  subject  taught  in  the  schools,  reports 
the  October  8  Editor  6-  Publisher,  weekly  trade  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Some  unexpect^ 
courses  where  newspapers  are  used  include: 

Driver  education  classes  —  analysis  of  traflBc  acci¬ 
dent  stories  to  detect  Mssible  causes  and  ways  in 
which  the  mishaps  could  have  been  avoided. 

Home  economics  —  study  ads  for  new  food  and 
household  products  and  their  use;  study  prices,  quan¬ 
tities  and  qualities  for  consumer  purchasing  classes. 

Other  courses  mentioned  are:  Health  education, 
physical  education,  geography,  music  and  art  appre¬ 
ciation,  history,  business  subjects,  mathematics  and 
kindergarten  and  pre-reading  classes. 
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All  Gaul  Is  Divided  Into  Three  Parts _ _ _ _ | 


Latin  is  a  dead,  dead  language. 

As  dead  as  dead  can  be; 

It  killed  all  the  Romans, 

And  now  it’s  killing  me. 

Several  decades  ago,  tlie  above  was  a  popular  chant 
among  schoolboys  who  struggled  with  conjugations  in 
Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars  in  something  less  than  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  manner. 

At  that  time,  it  was  commonly  thought  that  Latin 
was  doomed  to  early  extinction.  As  more  and  more 
colleges  dropped  Latin  as  an  entrance  requirement,  the 
prediction  of  an  early  death  began  to  look  accurate. 

But  Latin  didn’t  die.  In  fact,  Latin  is  making  a 
comeback. 

In  high  schools  across  the  country,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  choose 
Latin  for  their  language  study.  In  many  schools,  extra 
classes  have  been  created.  In  others,  third-,  fourth-  and 
even  fifth-year  courses  are  being  offered  for  the  first 
time. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  Modem  Language  As¬ 
sociation  show,  in  1958,  that  618,222  students  were 
enrolled  in  Latin  I-IV  courses  in  the  U.  S.  The  only 
other  foreign  language  to  top  this  figure  was  Spanish 
with  a  total  of  ^1,^1  students  enrolled. 

Enrollments  in  Latin  were  7.8%  of  the  total  U.  S. 
pupil  enrollments  in  grades  9-12,  an  increase  of  .9% 
since  1954.  (Only  Spanish  toppetl  this  increase  with 
1.5%.) 

Latin  was  taught  in  all  50  states  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  enrolled  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
state’s  total  high  school  population  in  12  states. 

By  year,  Latin  enrollments  broke  down  this  way: 
Latin  I  -  298,404;  Latin  II  -  186,432;  Latin  III  - 
19,678;  Latin  IV  —  5,087.  Fourteen  states  are  also 
teaching  Latin  in  grades  7  and  8.  In  1958  there  were 
14,558  Latin  students  in  these  two  grades.  'The  Edu¬ 
cational  Testing  Service,  which  administers  the  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  tests  for  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board,  recently  reported  that  the  number 
of  advanced  placement  candidates  in  Latin,  held  rela¬ 
tively  stable  at  144  in  1958  and  146  in  1959,  had  in¬ 
creased  to  207  this  year.  Advance  placement  examina¬ 
tions  are  offered  only  in  Latin  IV  and  V. 

Not  only  are  more  high  school  students  studying 
Latin  but  the  students  are  also  studying  more  Latin. 
This  has  been  brought  about  primarily  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  program  which  allows  the  giftetl 
student  to  move  into  college  level  work  much  sooner 
by  adding  a  fifth  year  of  Latin  study  in  the  high  school. 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

The  traditional  position  for  beginning  Latin  has  been 
the  ninth  grade.  To  put  a  fifth  year  of  Latin  into  the 
high  school  curriculum  offers  many  problems.  Here 
are  some  of  the  ways  schools  have  met  the  challenge. 

1.  Some  schools  are  now  offering  Latin  I  at  either 
the  seventh-  or  eighth-grade  levels.  When  it  is  started 
at  the  seventh  grade,  Latin  I  takes  about  two  years. 


When  started  at  the  eighth  grade,  it  takes  one  year. 
Either  way,  students  beginning  earlier  are  eligible  for 
Latin  V  courses  when  they  are  seniors. 

2.  Summer  sessions.  Students  start  Latin  in  summer 
between  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  do  a  semester’s  work 
during  the  summer,  and  then  continue  in  the  ninth 
grade.  They  finish  their  fourth  semester  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  between  the  nintli  and  tenth  grades. 

3.  Honors  sections.  These  students  start  Latin  in  the 
ninth  grade,  but  they  move  more  rapidly  through  the 
introductory  grammar.  They  then  spend  one  semester 
of  the  tenth  grade  on  Caesar  and  one  semester  on 
Cicero.  In  grade  11,  the  students  take  Virgil  and  at 
the  12th  grade,  they  take  the  Latin  V  course. 

While  these  modified  programs  are  not  the  general 
pattern  in  the  country,  they  are  being  used  by  many 
schools  and  serve  as  models  for  others. 

Advanced  Placement 

The  advanced  placement  program  itself  is  new.  For 
the  first  few  years  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  east¬ 
ern  states,  but  it  has  been  steadily  expanding.  Now 
several  schools  in  the  middle  and  far  west  are  partici¬ 
pating,  and  more  are  preparing  to  do  so. 

The  program  not  only  helps  the  students,  but  it 
also  helps  the  teacher  who  is  encouraged  to  re-examine 
his  total  curriculum  and  the  teaching  techniques  of 
the  authors  traditionally  read  to  see  whether  he  is 
tt'aching  his  students  to  read  in  depth. 

The  advanced  placement  program  syllabus  in  Latin 
lu’ges  the  teacher  to  regard  the  material  read  as  litera¬ 
ture  rather  than  as  grammatical  exercises.  It  urges 
the  teacher  to  go  beyond  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text 
in  his  presentation  and  to  guide  the  students  into  a 
search  for  the  deeper  levels  of  meaning. 

The  advanced  placement  Latin  IV  course  in  subject 
matter  is  just  about  what  has  been  traditionally  taught 
as  a  fourth  year  class,  namely,  a  reading  in  Latin  of 
the  first  six  books  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  TTie  difference 
occurs  in  the  “enriched”  treatment.  Beyond  the  ability 
to  get  the  meaning  from  the  text  by  translation,  the 
students  acquire  some  appreciation  of  the  Aeneid  as 
ix)etry,  the  ability  to  read  aloud  and  scan  Latin  hex¬ 
ameter  verse,  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  epic  as 
a  literary  genre  and  some  acquaintance  with  Roman 
social,  political  and  literary  history. 

The  advanced  placement  Latin  V  course  introduces 
entirely  new  material  into  the  usual  format  of  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  For  the  fifth  year  course,  the  syl¬ 
labus  recommends  reading  in  two  of  the  following 
fields: 

(1)  A  substantial  amount  of  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Catullus  and  Horace. 

(2)  At  least  two  Roman  comedies,  one  each  of 
Plautus  and  Terence. 

(3)  A  substantial  amount  of  prose  drawn  from  two 
of  the  following  authors:  The  philosophic  works  of 
Cicero,  the  writing  of  Livy  or  the  works  of  Tacitus,  j 
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Structural  Approach 

Growing  up  along  side  of  the  program  and  curri¬ 
culum  changes  in  Latin  brought  about  by  advanced 
placement,  is  an  equally  significant  movement.  Called 
the  “Structural  Approach,”  it  is  based  on  the  science 
of  linguistics.  The  text  which  is  best  known  in  this 
area  is  Latin— A  Structural  Approach  by  Waldo  Sweet, 
University  of  Michigan  Press. 

The  fundamental  assumptions  underlying  the  struc¬ 
tural  approach  are  that  languages  are  different,  not 
alike,  and  that  an  accurate  analysis  of  these  differences 
is  essential  for  efficient  teaching.  This  approach  has 
resulted  in  many  different  techniques  being  developer! 
for  the  teaching  of  Latin. 


PLENTY  OF  LIFE  LEFT 

“Latin  is  not  a  dead  limguage,  for  anything 
can  be  said  in  it;  and  who  will  maintain  that  a 
language  in  which  anything  can  be  said  is  dead? 
What  is  dead,  or,  at  least,  apart  from  reality  is 
the  pedagogy.  So  if  Latin  is  to  be  used,  then  the 
pedagogy  must  be  reformed. 

“We  must  forego  the  pedantry  that  confines  the 
study  of  the  language  to  a  mere  100-year  period 
out  of  a  literary  history  of  over  2,000  years,  on 
the  plea  that  the  best  Latin  was  then  written. 
Written,  yes,  but  spoken?  Docs  anyone  seriously 
imagine  that  Cicero  habitually  spoke  as  he  wrote 
in  his  orations?”  —  Prof.  Goodwin  Beach,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn. 


For  the  linguist,  the  real  thing  is  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  There  is  much  greater  emphasis  on  the  oral 
use  of  Latin,  especially  in  terms  of  massive  drills  given 
on  tapes  which  set  the  patterns  of  the  language  fomly 
in  the  student’s  mind. 

This  attempts  to  teach  Latin  as  Latin  without  going 
through  English.  For  example,  the  student  does  much 
work  with  the  text  of  a  Latin  author  directly.  Instead 
of  translating  a  passage,  the  student  might  be  asked 
a  series  of  Latin  questions  about  the  text  which  he 
would  then  answer  in  Latin.  These  tpiestions  test  his 
comprehension  of  the  passage. 

Teachers  using  the  structural  or  linguistic  approach 
make  more  use  of  the  language  laboratory.  In  this  one 
respect  the  teaching  resembles  that  which  is  done  in  a 
modem  foreign  language.  But  it  differs  to  the  extent 
that  rather  than  hearing  conversations  on  tape  in  the 
language  laboratory,  the  student  is  instead  exposed  to 
systematic  drills  in  the  language  which  emphasize 
those  patterns  which  are  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
I  standing  of  the  language. 


The  structural  approach  to  Latin  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  traditional  method,  and  its  advocates 
urge  that  it  either  be  used  entirely  or  not  at  all.  Never¬ 
theless,  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  many  Latin 
classes  in  the  country  even  where  the  teachers  have 
not  adopted  it  entirely. 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  textbook  publishers  put 
it  this  way: 

“The  classicist  is,  by  nature,  a  conservative  individ¬ 
ual.  Sales  of  our  traditional  high  school  Latin  texts  are 
increasing  every  year  and  at  a  rate  higher  than  some 
modern  languages.  We  are  convinced  that  the  struc- 
tm-al  approach  will  eventually  be  the  method  of  Latin 
instmetion,  perhaps  in  ten  years.  As  more  and  more 
Latin  teachers  attend  workshops  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  will  gradually  leam  about  the  new  method 
and  adopt  it  in  their  classrooms.  In  addition,  it  is  the 
method  that  most  colleges  are  using,  and  its  popular¬ 
ity  will  definitely  increase  as  more  new  Latin  teachers 
enter  the  profession. 

“In  the  meantime,  we  are  upgrading  our  standard 
texts  to  fall  in  line  with  the  advancement  placement 
emphasis  on  more  enriched  courses,  even  when  it 
meets  opposition  from  some  Latin  teachers. 

“Latin  texts  have  been  ‘bread  and  butter’  items  in 
our  catalogs  for  years,  and  not  only  do  we  expect  them 
to  continue  to  be  but  also,  it  wouldn’t  surprise  us  to 
find  them  moving  into  the  ‘meat  and  potato’  class  in 
the  relatively  near  future.” 

The  biggest  problem  facing  the  teaching  of  Latin 
is  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers.  In  one  state,  as 
reported  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Recniit- 
ment  of  Latin  Teachers,  for  many  positions  open  there 
was  only  one  available  Latin  teacher.  This  means  that, 
in  some  cases,  teachers  who  are  not  fully  qualified 
are  being  pressed  into  service,  or  some  schools  which 
simply  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  the  Latin  courses 
schedule  the  students  into  other  subjects.  So  the  big¬ 
gest  challenge  is  to  get  more  people  who  are  interested 
in  teaching  to  go  into  Latin. 

Why  Study  Latin 

Despite  its  increased  popularity,  there  are  still  some 
people  in  education  (and  out)  who  question  the  value 
of  teaching  Latin.  Miss  Helen  Garrhner  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  answer  to  that  question  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  British  magazine  Encounter.  She  wrote: 

“No  living  language  can  replace  Latin  as  a  tool  for 
teaching  the  analysis  of  meaning  and  ideas,  and  the 
relation  of  words  in  sentences;  and  no  other  language, 
living  or  dead,  can  replace  it  as  a  basis  for  acquiring 
other  languages.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  persons  who 
have  learned  Latin  write  well  or  that  all  persons  who 
have  not  learned  write  badly;  but  the  average  standard 
of  competence  in  the  use  of  English  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  translation  from  and  into  Latin  and 
free  composition  in  Latin  were  the  main  occupation 
of  schoolboys  was  far  higher  than  it  is  today.” 
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•  Guidance 

One  vital  function  |(uidance  eonnselcrs 

can  perform  is  to  teach  students  how  to  present  them¬ 
selves  as  individuals,  Eugene  S.  Wilson,  dean  of  Ad¬ 
missions  at  Amherst  (Mass.)  College  told  a  group  of 
secondary  school  principals  and  guidance  counselors 
recently.  In  this  way,  the  dean  said,  the  student’s 
application,  besides  listing  grades  and  test  scores, 
can  give  the  college  a  clear  indication  of  the  special 
qualities  that  will  make  him  a  desirable  student.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  getting  high  marks 
and  getting  into  the  “right”  school,  Dean  Wilson  said. 
“We  should  try  to  take  the  grimness  out  of  learning 
and  show  that  it  can  be  stimulating  and  exciting.  Then 
the  student  realizes  that  he  can  learn  anywhere.” 

The  dean  also  criticized  entrance  examinations, 
pointing  out  that  so  many  applicants  for  college  are 
making  high  scores  on  the  tests  that  the  results  are 
virtually  meaningless.  This  view,  apparently,  is  not 
shared  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  which 
last  month  made  it  clear  that  regents  examinations  in 
the  state’s  high  school  would  be  continued.  Recent 
demands  for  abolition  of  the  tests,  which  have  been 
given  in  the  state  since  1878,  were  provoked  recently 
in  a  report  to  the  State  Education  Commission.  The 
statement  by  the  Regents  Board  was  intended  as  a 
reply. 

The  Board  declared  that  schools  in  the  state  en¬ 
joyed  wide  prestige  and  respect  throughout  the  nation, 
and  this  was  due  “in  no  small  part  to  regents  examina¬ 
tions.” 

“Even  good  examinations,”  the  board  said,  “may 
sometimes  be  misused,  and  constant  caution  must  be 
exercised  by  the  school  to  assure  sound  evaluational 
procedures.  However,  in  the  absence  of  the  standards 
that  good  examinations  can  provide,  the  danger  is  that 
our  schools  may  drift  toward  mediocrity.” 


•  Audio  Visual 

Two  new  experimental  teaching  films  at 

the  University  of  Illinois’  University  High  School  will 
be  made  this  year  under  contract  with  the  U.  S.  OflBce 
of  Education,  at  a  cost  of  $42,240. 

Subject  areas  for  the  films  will  be  the  teaching  of 
English  and  Biology.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  films 
will  be  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  motion  picture  tech¬ 
niques  for  training  teachers  in  new  approaches  to  their 
subjects.  In  this  way,  a  sound-film  record  of  teaching 
and  learning  may  be  made  available  to  many  more 
teachers  than  could  observe  a  demonstration  class. 

The  teaching  of  English  film  will  deal  with  a  group 
of  selected  7th-grade  students  who  will  learn  basic 
principles  of  language  operation,  such  as  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  fact  and  opinion,  meaning  and  grammat¬ 
ical  structure.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  “discovery”  of 
principles  by  students. 

The  Biology  film  will  show  how  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  led  to  self-directed  study  of  biological 


problems  through  three  phases:  (1)  Establishment 
of  the  student’s  confidence  in  his  own  ability;  (2) 
assistance  from  the  teacher  only  when  needed;  and 
(3)  independent  study  by  the  student  with  a  minimum 
of  teacher  supervision  and  direction. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Federal  aid  for  medical  education  is  inevi¬ 
table  and  unless  the  American  Medical  Association 
modifies  its  opposition,  this  aid  will  come  in  less  effec¬ 
tive  ways  than  if  the  AMA  helped  to  work  out  the 
details. 

This  viewpoint  was  expressed  in  a  report  published 
last  month  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine,  an  official 
university  publication.  To  keep  up  with  the  population 
growth,  American  medical  schools  will  have  to  increase 
their  output  of  physicians  to  11,000  annually  by  1975 
from  the  present  total  of  7,400,  according  to  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Education  costs  are  so  high,  the  report  said,  that 
40%  of  all  medical  school  students  are  recruited  from 
families  with  incomes  in  the  top  8%. 


•  Business  and  Education 

Most  college  freshmen  are  naive  about  the 
facts  of  corjjorate  life,  reveals  a  survey  of  4,500  college 
students  made  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  study,  conducted  in  12  midwestern 
liberal  arts  colleges,  showed  that  without  formal  train¬ 
ing  in  economics,  less  than  half  the  seniors  know  such 
elementary  business  information  as  that  corporate  of¬ 
ficers  report  to  the  board  of  directors  and  that  in  an 
average  year  many  companies  operate  at  a  loss. 

Another  surprise  result  was  that  sons  and  daughters 
of  businessmen  seemed  to  know  as  little  as  other  fresh¬ 
men  about  the  workings  of  business. 


•  Vocational-Industrial 

Don’t  overlook  apprenticeship  training 

for  those  students  who  must  drop  out  of  high  school 
or  are  unable  to  continue  formal  education  beyond 
graduation,  urges  John  R.  Wrange,  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  September  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
he  points  out  that  apprenticeship  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  education,  similar  to  that  of  the  intern  or 
tutor.  As  American  society  rapidly  enters  the  age  of 
technology,  there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  need  for 
trained  craftsmen  and  technicians,  he  predicts. 

After  the  student  decides  on  which  trade  he  would 
like  to  enter,  he  must  contact  a  prospective  employer 
who  has  trained  men  or  is  a  trained  man  himself,  ex¬ 
plains  Wrange.  Then,  the  student  must  “sell  himselF 
to  the  employer.  Some  of  the  best  known  apprentice- 
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able  trades  are:  Machinist,  tool  and  die  maker,  car- 
H  penter,  bricklayer,  auto  mechanic,  barber,  cosmetolo- 
^  gist,  watchmaker,  cook,  electrician  and  photographer. 
These  trades  require  from  one-and-one-half  to  six-year 
combined  work  experience,  training  and  education. 
Many  of  them  pay  over  $3  an  hour. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  for  Girls  and  Women,  A  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Training  Programs,  by  Mary  S.  Resh.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  65pp.  Paper.  304.  (Quick- 
referciu'e  listing  of  high  schools,  vocational  schools  and  colleges 
offering  occupational  training  for  women.  Alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  by  states,  indexed  by  occupations.) 


—  A  new  school  building  can  be  just  as  hazardous  and 
can  kill  as  many  children  as  an  old  building. 

—  Nearly  all  school  fire  hazards  are  man-made,  either 
by  being  built  in  (storage  under  stairs,  for  example) 
or  by  operation  ( such  as  improper  storage  of  treated 
mops  that  might  cause  spontaneous  combustion). 

—  There  is  too  often  the  complacent  reflection  that  “it 
can’t  happen  here.” 


•  Driver  Education 


•  Higher  Education 


.4doption  of  a  foor-term  aeademie  year, 

making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  graduate  in  three 
calendar  years,  was  announced  recently  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University.  The  new  schedule  will  go  into 
effect  at  the  main  campus  at  University  Park,  Pa.,  and 
at  the  university’s  14  other  campuses  throughout  the 
state  with  the  start  of  a  10- week  summer  term  on  June 
15,  1961.  Instead  of  the  traditional  two  semesters  of 
15  weeks  each,  the  state  university  will  offer  four  terms 
of  ten  weeks  each.  Class  periods  will  be  lengthened 
from  50  minutes  to  75  minutes  with  a  20  minute  break. 

College  students  will  receive  $57.7  million 
in  federal  funds  during  the  1960-61  academic  year 
under  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  announced  recently.  Approxi¬ 
mately  135,000  students  have  obtained  $60  million  in 
loans  since  the  program  began  18  months  ago.  At 
present,  1,407  colleges  and  universities  are  partici¬ 
pating. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Graduate  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Bernard  Berelson. 
346pp.  $6.95.  (Review  of  graduate  education,  its  history,  cur¬ 
rent  programs  and  issues  and  the  author’s  recommendations  for 
improvement.  Discusses  the  traditional  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  on  graduate  education.  Bibliography;  appendix  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  reply  data  from  graduate  deans  and  faculty, 
liberal  arts  and  teachers  college  presidents  and  industrial  firms 
employing  technical  and  profesional  persons.) 


•  School  Plant 


Hazards  to  life  from  fire  in  school  buildings 
may  be  reduced  even  more,  if  periodic  and  thorough 
inspection  of  school  plants  is  really  done,  a  recent 
Florida  conference  on  school  fire-safety  concluded. 
The  conference  recommended  new  types  of  protective 
equipment  in  older  buildings  and  the  careful  super- 
\ision  of  school  housekeeping  practices.  Finally,  the 
following  points  were  made  in  relation  to  school  fire- 
safety: 

—  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  foolproof,  fireproof 
school,  and  there  are  no  foolproof  protective  pat¬ 
terns. 


Seat  belts  should  be  installed  in  new  cars, 

maintains  the  newly  formed  National  Student  Safety 
Association.  The  students,  who  recently  held  a  three- 
day  National  Student  Traffic  Safety  Conference  at 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  also  support  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices: 

—  Requiring  applicants  for  drivers  licenses  to  pass  an 
approved  driver  education  course  before  obtaining  a 
license. 

—  Recommending  that  all  license  applications  and  re¬ 
newals  be  accompanied  by  a  physical  examination. 

—  Recommending  that  all  license  renewals  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  driving  test. 

Financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  the  Conference  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Safety  Education  of  the  NE.A. 
Primary  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  of  high  school  students  all  over  the  nation  on 
the  importance  of  safe  driving  and  to  enlist  their  aid 
in  a  campaign  to  cut  down  on  traffic  accidents. 


•  3tusic  Education 


Instruction  in  stringed  instruments  has 

increased  noticeably  in  recent  years,  according  to 
Marion  Egbert,  educational  consultant  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Music  Conference.  “A  variety  of  new  teaching 
techniques,”  she  said,  “shows  that  playing  stringed 
instruments  is  easier  than  commonly  believed  —  and 
that  string  music  is  as  rewarding  and  enjoyable  as 
other  types.” 

Last  year,  more  than  50,000  string  players  joined 
the  ranks  of  America’s  amateur  musicians.  Most  of 
them  were  of  school  age.  The  AMC  reported  that  the 
number  of  youngsters  playing  instruments  or  receiving 
instrumental  instruction  in  schools  has  more  than 
tripled  since  1946.  In  1959,  over  9  million  youngsters 
were  engaged  in  musical  activities  of  all  kinds. 

This  rapid  growth  in  the  popularity  of  orchestral 
music  has  been  responsible  for  the  new  surge  of  in¬ 
terest  in  stringed  instruments.  Many  of  the  nation’s 
musical  youngsters  wanted  organized  outlets  for  newly 
acquired  talents.  The  result  has  been  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  number  of  school  orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  In  1958, 
there  were  approximately  23,000  school  orchestras;  by 
1959,  the  total  had  jumped  to  more  than  26,000. 
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•  Panorama 


Dr.  Conant  and  the  Junior  High  School 

During  the  1959-60  school  year,  Dr.  James  B.  Con- 
ant,  the  former  president  of  Harvard  University,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  public  junior  high  schools.  He  and 
his  assistants  visited  237  schools  in  90  school  systems 
in  23  states.  Last  month,  he  issued  a  46-page  “memo¬ 
randum  to  school  boards.”  Here  are  some  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations: 

REQUIRED  SUBJECTS.  English,  social  studies, 
mathematics  and  science  should  be  re(|uired  of  all 
pupils  in  grades  7  and  8.  Art,  music,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  home  economics  (for  girls)  and  industrial  arts  (for 
boys)  should  also  be  taught. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS.  Gifted  pupils  should 
start  algebra  in  grade  8.  Some,  if  not  all,  pupils  should 
start  a  modern  foreign  language  on  a  conversational 
basis  with  a  bilingual  teacher  in  grade  7. 

BASIC  SKILLS.  All  pupils  at  the  end  of  grade  9 
should  be  able  to  read  with  comprehension  the  front 
page  of  a  newspaper  at  a  rate  of  about  200  words  a 
minute. 

ACTIVITIES.  Group  activities  such  as  music,  dra¬ 
matics,  homeroom  programs,  clubs,  intramural  atli- 
letics  and  student  council  should  be  part  of  the  total 
school  program. 

SCHEDULE.  A  seven-period  day  is  preferable  to 
a  sLx-period  day.  With  seven  periods,  thirty  a  week 
can  be  devoted  to  the  required  subjects  and  the  five 
extra  periods  can  be  used  to  meet  individual  needs 
and  interests  in  foreign  languages  or  anv  required 
subject  in  which  additional  work  is  advisable.  Schcml 
days  are  entirely  too  short. 

GROUPING.  Three  groups  in  academic  courses  are 
recommended  with  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  grade  in  a  large  middle  group. 

GUIDANCE.  A  full-time  specialist  in  guidance  and 
tt'sting  should  be  available  for  every  2^-300  pupils 
in  grades  7-12. 

HOMEWORK.  A  progression  of  homework  from 
one  hour  a  day  in  grade  7  to  two  hours  by  grade  9  is 
not  excessive  for  many  pupils. 

NINTH-GRADE  PROGRAM.  The  introduction  of 
biology  or  a  special  physical  science  course  in  grade 
9  has  much  to  recommend  it  if  the  requisite  laboratory 
facilities  can  be  provided. 

COORDINATION.  Many  systems  now  have  coor¬ 
dinators  for  art,  music,  physical  education  and  other 
non-academic  subjects;  they  are  fully  as  important  for 
academic  subjects. 

STAFF.  A  balanced  staff  of  50  professionals  for 
1,0(X)  pupils  is  the  minimum  acceptable  ratio  for  an 
adequately  staffed  school  system.  A  higher  ratio  is 
desirable. 

LEADERSHIP.  A  full-time  assistant  principal  at 
the  secondary  level  should  be  available  for  every  750 
pupils  and  a  clerk  or  secretary  shoidd  be  available 
for  every  250  pupils  to  free  tbe  principal  for  his  major 
task  as  instructional  leader. 

—  Recommendations  for  Education  in  the  Junior  High 
School  Years,  by  James  B.  Conant.  Educational  Testing 
Serv'ice,  20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  46  pp.  50<‘. 
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Science  Study  Series  .  .  .  has  tliree  new  paper¬ 
backs  for  senior  high  science  and  physics  classes. 
The  Universe  at  Large,  Views  of  Cosmology,  by 
Hermann  Bondi  (IMpp. );  Pasteur  and  Modem 
Science,  by  Rene  Dubos  ( 159pp. ) ;  Accelerators, 
Machines  of  Nuclear  Physics,  by  Robert  R.  Wilson 
and  Raphael  Littauer  ( 196pp.  j.  All  are  excellent 
reading  copies  for  personal  libraries,  clas.sroom 
reference  or  extra  reading.  From:  Anchor  Books 
from  Doiibled.iy  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
22.  Each  95  cents. 

Consumable  Workbooks  ...  for  elcmentar>’, 
junior  and  senior  high  are  hsted  in  a  free  catalog. 
Textbooks  Skilltexts  Workbooks.  Items  listed  under 
curriculum  heading  such  as  Reading,  Reading- 
Geography-Social  Studies,  Spelling,  etc.  Teachers 
Manual,  Answer  Keys  available.  Complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  for  each  item  plus  order  blank  and 
net  price  list  form  included.  From:  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  1300  Alum  Creek  Drive,  Col¬ 
umbus  16,  Ohio. 

Social  Studies  Films  ...  for  grades  7-12  are 
listed  in  100  Selected  Films  in  Economic  Educa¬ 
tion.  Each  entry  is  listed  alphabetically  by  film 
title,  with  thorough  description  —  length,  curricu¬ 
lum  use,  grades,  supplier,  with  supplier  names  and 
addresses  listed  separately.  Catalog  from;  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  W.  46th  St., 
N.  Y.  36.  34pp.  75<t. 

Two  Books  About  .Money  ...  for  ages  7-10; 
The  Tme  Book  About  Money,  by  Benjamin  EDcin, 
explains  barter  and  origin  of  money,  services  of 
banks,  how  and  why  to  save  money.  (Children’s 
Press,  Chicago  7.  I'llus.  48pp.  $2.00.)  Naih  to 
NickeLi,  The  Stortj  of  American  Coins  Old  and 
New,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Campbell,  explains  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  money.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  From:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St., 
Boston  6.  58pp.  $3.00. 

High  Schcxjl  Math  Classes  .  .  .  might  use  Al¬ 
gebra  Problems,  A  Portable  Blackboard  of  Basic 
Principles  and  Complete  Step-by-Stej)  Solutions, 
by  Donald  S.  Russell,  for  reference  or  enrichment. 
Covers  all  material  usually  put  on  board  during 
courses  in  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra. 
Carefully  planned  and  developed,  this  is  a  per¬ 
manent  explanation  of  the  fundamental  concepts. 
From:  Barnes  &  Noble,  105  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3. 
134pp.  Index.  Paperbound.  $1.75. 

Fiction  Based  on  Fact  ...  is  Captured  by  the 
Mohawks,  by  Sterling  North.  This  is  the  exciting 
biography  of  16-vear-old  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson, 
who  was  captured  by  the  Mohawks  in  1652,  lived 
with  them  for  years  and  finally  became  a  founder 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Based  on  Radisson’s 
autobiography.  Excellent  reading  for  age  11  and 
up.  From:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St., 
Boston  7.  Ulus.  IMpp.  $1.95. 

Quick-Referknci-;  Maps  .  .  .  are  printed  in  five 
colors  in  The  Barnes  6-  Noble  World  Atlas.  Covers 
all  principal  countries  with  rwent  boundary 
changes.  Alphabetical  index  of  names  plus  30-page 
gazeteer  of  statistical  information  —  areas,  popu¬ 
lation,  production,  exports,  imports,  etc.  From: 
Barnes  &  Noble,  105  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  Papi'r. 
124pp.  $1.95. 
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